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SERMON I 


St. LUKE, c. xiii. v. 5. 
« NAY: BUT, EXCEPT YE REPENT, YE SHALL ALL LIKEWISE PERISH.” 


IN the time of our Saviour, a great calamity had fallen 
upon certain of the Jewiſh nation. Pilate, through 
reſentment of ſome inſult which had been oftered to the 
Roman government in Galilee, had treacherouſly put 


to death a number of perſons of that country, who had 


come up to Jeruſalem to worſhip. It was about the 


ſame time that the Tower of Siloam fell, and buried under 


its ruins eighteen perſons. Theſe events gave occaſion 
to the words of my Text. 
The perſons who reported them to our Lord, ſeem to 


have conceived an opinion, founded on the deluſions of 


ſelf- love and the conſequent want of charity towards 


other men, that the unhappy ſufferers were /imers above 
A 


432 
all the other inhabitants of Judea; a concluſion, which 


they probably expected to hear confirmed from the 
mouth of Chriſt. 


It 1s very certain, that no calamity can happen to a 


man, that does not happen to a finner. We are all 


concluded under that law. But the magnitude of the 


iniquity is not to be eſtimated by the preſent ſeverity of 


the puniſhment, or by the promptitude with which it is 


inflicted. Perhaps Providence deals otherwiſe ; the 
greateſt ſinner may be the laſt puniſhed; and becauſe 
he is ſo, the more dreadfully dealt with, either here 
or hereafter. Theſe are unfathomable depths, which 
we are to adore in ſilence. But, whilſt we fear and 
tremble, we ought to learn; or elſe both the goodneſs 


and juſtice of God are thrown away upon us. 


Our Divine Teacher, as you will read at the end of 


the preceding chapter, had juſt before expoſtulated with 


the Jews upon their wilful blindneſs and inattention 


to the many evident figns, with which thoſe times 
abounded, that the day of the Lord (the day of their ſalva- 
tion or final rejection), was at Hand. M hen ye ſee a chud 
riſe out of the weſt, ſlraightway ye ſay there cometh a ſhower, and 
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þ it is; and when ye ſee the ſouth wind blow, ye ſay that there will 
be heat, and it cometh to paſs : Ye hypocrites, ye can diſcern the 
face of the ſhy and of the earth, but how is it ye do not diſcern 
this time? And on this occaſion, inſtead of falling in 
with the uncharitable propenſities and gratifying the 
ill-fated malevolence of this people, our Lord directs 
their attention to the true uſe of ſuch extraordinary diſ- 
penſations, and impreſſes on them the deep perſonal 
concern they had in thoſe prophetic calamities. Bu 
Ifrarl would not know, his people would not conſider, and 
accordingly, before that very generation had pared away, the 
people of Judea, having filled up the meaſure of its 
iniquity, was ſwept away by an exterminating burſt of 
vengeance, ſignal, as had been foretold, in the manner 


| and in the circumſtances of its execution“. 


1 


* The words of the Text, in the original, wailss cores awonuade, 
which are tranſlated, © ye ſhall all /hewwi/e periſh,”* import, © ye ſhall all in 
« like manner periſh.” Joſephus relates two events in which this prediction 
was remarkably fulfilled. — The firſt happened when Cumanus was procu- 
rator of Judea (A. C. 49), at which time, in conſequence of ſome tumult 
among the Jews, who were come up to Jeruſalem to celebrate the Paſlover, 
the Romans fell upon them and ſlaughtered 20,c00. The ſecond tovk place 
at the ſiege of Jeruſalem, when, by the ſudden approach of the Roman 
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We are taught by the Scripture, that the events of 
ſacred hiſtory are not merely hiſtorical relations, or 
grounds of evidence for the truth of Revelation. They 
are not barren facts, but pregnant with moral principles. 


All theſe things, brethren, happened unto them for enſamples, 
and are written for our admonition upon whom the ends of the 
wvorld are come. They teach us to read the Ways of God 
in his dealings with man in his collective and ſocial capa- 
city; they teach us that we cannot, either as public 
bodies or as individuals, without impiety, diſregard thoſe 
awful warnings with which he is pleaſed to prepare his 
judgments. We may therefore be warranted in aſſum- 
ing, that tranſactions and events ſo deeply marked by 
the hand of a wrathful Providence, as are thoſe, which 
in a neighbouring country have filled us with aſtoniſh- 
ment and with horror, cannot have happened withour a 
purpole. They muſt be ſurely intended to awaken every 


army during the feaſt of the Paſſover, the whole nation of the Jews was en- 
cloſed, as it were, in one vaſt priſon, and ſuffered all the complicated horrors 

of famine, peſtilence, and civil fury. The number of thoſe who periſhed 
is compured by Joſephus to have been 1,100,000. 
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other nation to a due ſenſe of their ſins, and of the ne- 
ceſſity of a ſincere and ſpeedy repentance. 

I truſt therefore that we ſhall not employ our time 
unſeaſonably, if on the preſent occaſion we endeavour, 
in the firſt place, to call to our minds the general grounds 
upon which we believe that the calamities, with which, 
God is ſometimes pleaſed to viſit nations, are great 
inſtruments of his moral government. This will lead us 
in the next place to the conſideration not only of thoſe 
circumſtances in public aftairs, which in a political light 
appear alarming; but more particularly of thoſe national 
and prevailing vices, which in a religious view con- 
{titute our true danger. 

Thoſe principles, by which we are led to conclude, 
that this world was in the beginning created by God ; 
that it is upheld, as it was at firſt made, by the word 
of his Power; and that in every moment of 1 152 ſubſiſbence 
it is governed by his over-r uling Providence, is the foun- 
dation of all Religion ALE foundation of Faith, 
by which we believe; of Hope, by which we pray; 
of Charity, by which Man 1s linked to Man, and Man 
urited to God. 


As we ſee that the world was made on a deſign, Wwe 
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fee that it was made according to an order. Animal 
life is above brute matter; a rational Being is above an 
animal; and a rational Being muſt be a moral Being. The 
moral world is therefore higheſt in the ſcale of God's 
creation. Now the whole ſcheme of creation would be 
rendered abſurd and prepoſterous, if it could be ſuppoſed, 
that every thing, which falls out in the inferior and ſub- 
ordinate ſtate of nature, is not made ultimately, in ſome 
way or other, in ſubſervience to moral ends and purpoſes, 
and to anſwer the plan of a moral government. The 
moral Creator and the moral Governor regards princi- 
pally the moral creature; though, according to that 
order, he is never abſent from any part of his works. 
He numbers the very hairs of our head ; without his direction a 
ſparrow does not fall to the ground. How, indeed, can he for 
an inſtant ſuſpend his Omnipotence and Omnipreſence ? 
He doth according to his will in the army of Heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the Earlib. He refraineth the Spirit 
of Princes, and is wonderful among the Kings of the Earib. 
He reigneth over all, be the people never ſo impatient, and '/alteth 
between the Cherubim be the Earib never ſo inquiet. Surely no 
heart can think upon thoſe things worthily; and who is able to 
conceive his ways ? 


The 
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The belief of an over-ruling Providence, preſiding 
over the fixed operations of (what for want of better 
terms we call) natural cauſes, and over all the various con- 
tingencies which reſult from the freedom of the human 
will, combining and directing both, and directing them, 
particularly as well as generally, by an unerring Pre- 
ſcience, invariably to fulfil the councils of an infinite 
Wiſdom, tends to give us the moiſt exalted idea of that 
Divine Eſſence, in whom we live, and move, and have 011 
being. This ſublime doctrine, like every thing which 
relates to God, is indeed not eaſy to be comprehended. 
Every truth we diſcover concerning that myſterious Being 
diſcovers alſo a difficulty. There is clearneſs enough in 
this kind of ſpeculations abundantly to aſcertain a ſolid 
opinion: darkneſs enough to employ a devout ſubmiſſion. 

That the world was created by a Being infinite in wiſ- 
dom and power, and that it ſubſiſts by the ſame, is 
indeed a great and fundamental truth, and furniſhes one 
of the ſubjects of the nobleſt contemplation with which 
the intelle& of man can be converſant : but that truth, 
which comes home to the heart, and which not only 
engages our underſtanding, but exerciſes our hopes and 
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fears, is the doctrine of Providence. It is this which 
touches us as moral agents. 
If we have this grand truth ſteadily and con- 
ſtantly in view, there 1s no event which does not be- 
come a leſſon to us; no circumſtance, publick or private, 


can happen, upon which we may not engraft ſome vir- 


tue. Misfortunes may humble pride and awaken reflec- 


tion; dangers incurred, become lectures of caution; great 
eſcapes calls to thankfulneſs; doubtful but neceſſary 
enterprizes will put us upon examining ourſelves minute- 


ly, to know how far we are prepared for trial and armed 
for combat. 


The whole ſcheme of Providence, it is true, is 
not completed in this world. To comprehend the 
whole of that ſcheme, we muſt take in the whole of our 


exiſtence. This is to us a never-failing ſource both of 


direction and of comfort. This viſible world is not our 


country; we belong to another region. There it is we 


muſt ſet up our reſt. But on the anxious, deſert road 


to that promiſed land, our Heavenly Parent accompanies 


us all our way, ſometimes in a pillar of fire, ſometimes 
in a pillar of cloud. By extraordinary diſpenſations, 


ſome- 
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ſometimes at our own expence, ſometimes at that of 


our brethren, he mercifully deigns to awaken and rouſe us 


from the lethargy of vice, to warn us by ſmall dangers 


that are near, of greater that are remote;. and when we 


ſtray, by holding out to us images of puniſhment, to 
incite us by authoritative calls to repentance and amend- 
ment: I hben his Fudgments are abroad in the Harib, the 


inhabitants thereof” ſhall learn Righteouſneſs. 
Of this. kind of Judgments were the events, which 


gave: occaſion to the words. of the Text: and we are 
warranted by the example- and required by the au- 


thority of our Lord, to conſider under the ſame point of 
view, thoſe ſignal calamities that have befallen a neigh- 


bouring people, which, after having exhauſted its fury 
on its own fellow-citizens, has had the wickedneſs to 


attempt, at firſt by ſecret machinations, and afterwards 


by open force, to exerciſe the ſame cruelties upon us and 


all ſurrounding nations. 
And this brings me to the ſecond head of this diſcourſe, 
namely, the conſideration of thoſe dangers in the preſent 


poſture of our aftairs, to avert which we have been called 


to this ſolemn act of humiliation and prayer. 


And fuſt, it is needleſs for me to inſiſt upon the 


B dangers, 
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dangers, which are always and inevitably attendant upon 
a ſtate of War. Under whatever circumſtances it exiſts, 
its event is doubtful; its miſeries alone are certain. But 
though war is one of the moſt terrible of thoſe inſtru- 
ments, which Heaven employs for carrying on the ſecret 
purpoſes of its moral Government, and in nothing ſo 
terrible, as in that it is committed to the hands of man; 
yet Victory is the Lord's, and He giveth it to whomſoever te 
will, It has therefore been conſidered by all nations, 
and in all ages of the world, as an appeal to God for 
the deciſion of controverſies which admit of no other 


arbitration ; and conſequently never to be entered into 


but with a due confidence in the juſtice of its cauſe, 
and with ſuch religious rites and obſervances, as were 
thought moſt fit to conciliate and render propitious the 
Lord of Hoſts. 


If we examine our own ſituation with reſpect to 


the former of theſe points, it may, I truſt, be truly aſ- 


ſerted, if in other reſpects we do not forfeit our claim, 
that we have every reaſon to hope for the favour of 
Providence. Firſt, we are clearly not the agreſſors. 
Never, I believe, was any nation engaged in a war, 
which deſerved ſo well, and upon ſo many accounts, 

the 
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E 
the epithets of ju/# and neceſſary. Never, perhaps, was 
there a conteſt, in which, on our part, ſo little of thoſe 
luſts and paſſions are concerned, from whence ordinarily 
come fightings and contentions among mankind. We are not 
ſtruggling for lucrative intereſts, we are not contending 
for empire: 

The piety and wiſdom of our anceſtors thought it to be 
a juſt cauſe for exciting all Europe to-arms againſt Louis 
XIV. that he had manifeſted deſigns of inordinate ambi- 
tion, and had, by the unprovoked invaſion of neigh- 
bouring States,. by attempts to excite rebellion in theſe 
Iſlands, and by alliances with infidel Powers, become the 


common enemy: of the Chriſtian world. I need not 


recal to your grateful recollection the ſignal mercies 
vouchſafed to this nation during the courſe of theſe 


arduous conflicts; by the happy termination of which, 


the glory, reputation, commerce and wealth of our: 


country have been raiſed: to the higheſt pitch of human 


proſperity ;- its internal peace, we hope, for ever eſta- 


bliſhed; and the general ſtability of Europe confirmed, by 


ſecuring, through the-medium of a juſt balance of power, 


the freedom and independence of its ſeveral parts. 


A great Revolution, and of a kind new in the world, 
B 2. has 
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has taken place in the nation we then oppoſed. Under 
pretence of a reformation, a reformation which contained 
nothing to purify religion or to correct morals, the 
predominant party in that nation have deſtroyed their 
country. Not ſatisfied with falling by ſurpriſe on their 
own fellow citizens of all deſcriptions, and making them 
a prey to their violence and rapacity, their devouring 
ambition, or rather an inſatiable appetite for blood and 
rapine was excited and ſtimulated by domeſtic ſucceſs. 
It expanded itſelf into a new and unheard-of ſcheme of 
conqueſt and aggrandizement; a ſcheme of conqueſt, 
which, undiſguiſed by any of the uſual ſpecious political 
pretexts, has been openly avowed; in which not the 
extenſion of territory 1s propoſed for the purpoſe of 
obtaining a ſecurer frontier ; not the acquiſition of ſtations 


uſeful in war or commodious in peace; not the aſcen- 


dency of confederates in policy or of ſects in religion--- 
but the total ſubverſion of every lawful government, of 
all order, of all property, and of all eſtabliſhed religion; 
a ſpecies of conqueſt, by Which both the conquerors and 
the conquered are to be involved in one common chaos 
of rapine, maſſacre, and anarchy. For this purpoſe, 
after having declared war againſt almoſt all the other 


State 
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States of Europe, they have declared war againſt this 
kingdom alſo, 

It is but too evident, that theſe circumſtances, which 
render the war, we are engaged in, ſo eminently juſt and 
neceſſary, make it at the ſame time the molt critical and 
alarming. For as the injuries we are obliged to repel, are 
the conſequences of principles, which enter into the very 
ſyſtem and form an eſſential part of the new conſtitutional 
policy of our enemies, it is not eaſy to conceive what 
ſecurity can be obtained againſt the repetition of them, 
ſo long as thoſe principles exiſt in a nation enthuſiaſtic 
in its zeal to propagate them, poſſeſſing from its ſituation, 
its magnitude, and its reſources, the moſt powerful means 
of reducing them to practice, and which avows it to be 
one of the eſtabliſhed maxims of its government, ſo to 
propagate, and ſo to ſupport them. Peace itſelf with 
ſuch an enemy would only be changing the mode of war, 
and might facilitate the diſperſi on of opinions infinitely 
more to be dreaded than the prevalence of its arms. 
Much will depend upon the uſe, which may be made, of 
the proſperous events of war, in the ſupport of better 
principles and better men, who, I truſt and believe, ſtill 
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exiſt in that land, though oppreſſed and overborne:. 


When civil order and legal government are again reſtored, 
France may be taught, as to a degree ſhe formerly has 
been taught, to moderate her ambition; or if ſhe ſhould 
not learn that leſſon, we may have more effectual means 


of reſiſting the efforts of ordinary ambition, ſpringing- 


from ordinary cauſes, and working by ordinary methods.. 


The next circumſtance of danger againſt which we- 


have to guard, are the-attempts. which are daily. making 


with ſuch miſchievous induſtry, to poiſon the public 
mind by falſe and deluſive theories, to. excite a. ſpirit of 
diſcontent and deſire of innovation, and thus to deſtroy. 


that veneration and regard for the conſtitution, upon. 


which our common ſafety ſo entirely depends. For we 


muſt not conceal from ourſelves that theſe flagitious theo- 


ries are a ſort of epidemical and contagious evil; inaſ- 


much as they flatter the pride and ſelf-conceit of man, 
fall in with the worſt paſſions and propenſities of his 


nature, and tend to fill the weak and unſtable multitude 


with vain hopes and falſe expectations. 
By the bleſſing of God upon the provident and able 


exertions of men of piety and wiſdom among us, the 


contagion 
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contagion has been arreſted in its courſe, and the machi- 


nations of foreign and domeſtic incendiaries have been 
happily defeated. We have rejected the inſidious leſſons 
of viſionary theoriſts in morals, in politics, and in 
religion. Great are our ſins in ſome reſpects But our 
hands are yet unſtained with blood; our conſciences are 
free from the guilt of robbery and murder, of blaſphemy, 


ſacrilege, and rebellion.—Our's are yet the conſolations 


of religion, the bleſſings of government, and the pro- 


tection of equal laws; our property is ſacred, our lives 
and liberties are ſecure, our homes mviolable, our 
churches open, we have every thing which this life 


requires, or which leads to the next. 


In this ſituation of mixed hope and fear, of grief and 


of conſolation, in which we are in ſome ſort under 
the very judgment we fear, by being obliged to pur- 
chaſe, through the calamities of war, our exemption 
from the deſolations which are before our eyes; and 
whilſt the bleſſings we enjoy, are every inſtant depend- 
ant upon the fortune of war, and in their enjoyment 
ſerve to ſhew from what a height it is poſſible for us to 
fall, —this, I ſay, is the time in which we are particu- 
larly called upon to exerciſe the duties of this day. 

To 
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To the bleſſings of God upon the councils of our 
Sovereign, and upon the bravery of his fleets and armies, 
we indeed truſt devoutly for ſucceſs in repelling the 
hoſtilities of our enemies, and in our endeavours to. 
eſtabliſh, upon a permanent foundation, the ſafety of our 
Allies, the tranquillity of Europe, and the moſt import- 


ant intereſts of Mankind. 


But that the Father of all mercies may thus bleſs and 


ſuccour us, it is meet and right, that with faſting, 


humiliation, and prayer, we ſhould acknowledge and 


bewail thoſe manifold tranſgreſſions which might juſtly 
draw down his heavieſt judgments upon us. For lo, the 
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Lord is come out of his place to viſit the wickedneſs of ſuch as 
dwell upon the earth. And when men ſhall ſay. peace, and all 
things are ſafe, then ſhall ſudden deſtruction come upon them. 
And you will ſuffer me to add, that at all times, in 
which we are called to repentance, by whatever external 
ſigns we manifeſt that Grace, and whatever mortifications 
we impoſe upon ourſelves in our ſenſual enjoyments, it 
is neceſſary, moſt neceſſary, that we ſhould alſo add the 
ſacrifice of Charity. To obtain the mercies of God, let 
us imitate the mercy which we invoke. If we impoſe 


upon ourſelves voluntary hunger, let it be for the pur- 
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poſe of relieving the hunger of real want. If we clothe: 
ourſelves in ſackcloth and aſhes, either in the outward: 
man, or in the better contrition of the mind and ſpirit, 
let it be that the naked may be clothed; and let our 
conſcientious humiliation fill the hearts of the deſolate 
with joy, eomfort, and-exultation. So, my brethren, 
fhall you fulfil all the law, and make your acts of piety 
harmoniouſly combine. 

But not only the general duty, but even the particular 
mode of Charity, ſeems to be pointed out by the office 
we are 'this day performing. We abhor the cruelties: 
and perſecutions which have polluted the kingdom of 
France. But they have alſo filled the kingdom of 
Great Britain with objects of compaſſion. Thoſe who: 


aim at our deſtruction, have begun by driving out from 


among them the moſt innoxious, the molt meritorious 
of their brethren, the prieſts of their altars, the ma- 
giſtrates of their tribunals, the proprietors of their lands. 
Be it our taſłk to call down the Mercy of Heaven on our 
endeavours againſt the attempts of France, by relieving. 
thoſe who have ſuffered by its crimes. Theſe are the 
arms by which we ſhall beſt defend ourſelves. We are 
C indecd. 
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indeed not at war with the people, we are at war with 
their vices and crimes. And in a true Chriſtian Spirit, 
while we pray God to change their hearts, let us ſhew 
them by our example, what they ought to be. Let us 
teach them to be merciful to their own, by ſhewing our- 
ſelves merciful to the ſtranger to him, who is indeed 
a ſtranger; a ſtranger to our name, to our nation, to 
our manners, to our language---a ſtranger in every ſenſe, 
in which it {hall be uſed in that day of remuneration, 
when the Saviour of Mankind, identifying himſelf with 
the wretched, ſhall ſay, I was a ſtranger and you took me 
in. We have indeed merited. much, as far as merit can 
be in performing ſo. neceſſary! a duty, in this mode 
already; and this nation has acquired an immortal repu- 
tation by the prompitude and copiouſneſs of its Charity. 
Let us therefore not fail in the good courſe we have 


begun. Our proſperity is great. Let us ſacrifice to God 


from the abundance of his gifts, and thereby ſanctify 
that abundance, inſtead of turning it into the means 
of our corruption, and the cauſe of our puniſhment. 


SERMON 
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SERMON II. 


N St. LUKE, Co xiii. V. 5. 
« NAY: BUT, EXCEPT YE RE ENT, YE SHALL ALL LIKEWISE PERISH." 


IN purſuance of the plan laid down in my laſt diſcourſe, 
F ſhall now proceed to conſider thoſe national and pre- 
vailing vices, which to the Chriftian ſtateſman (who refers 
all things to the principles, which becauſe they govern 
the moral agency of the world, muſt always more or leſs 
affect and decide upon the felicity of nations) conſtitute 
our true danger. | 
The merciful Prowdence of God may and I truſt will 
defeat the malice and ſave us out of the hands of our 
enemies. But we muſt pray that he would alſo ſave us 
out of our own hands. The dreadful example of our 
neighbours muſt teach us, if we read it rightly, that 


there exiſts in the frame and conſtitution of our nature 
principles 
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principles of evil, which if generally let looſe, if not 


ruled and ſubjugated by the reſtraints of religion and 
morality, are ſufficient to-ſpread over our land a devaſtation 
as ſudden, as wide and as horrible, as the arms of the 
molt rapid and ſavage conqueror. For France yielded to 
no external enemy. It was the abundance of her iniquity, 
(of what ſpecies of iniquity we {hall preſently have oc- 
caſion to enquire) it was an inward ebullition, which 
like a ſubterraneous fire burſt out and buried her Church 
and her Monarchy in one univerſal ruin. We muſt there- 
fore look within; being ſure, that if the ſame evils 
predominate, in whatever degree, they muſt. produce the 


ſame effect. It is in vain to contend! C/n/efs ye Repent, ye 


ſhall all likewiſe periſh. 


In ſo great an exigence, men will be inclined to put 
their confidence in various expedients. Some will rely 
on our fleets and armies: ſome- upon the greatneſs of 


our pecuniary reſources. There are many, who juſtly 


impreſſed with the tried excellence of our civil and re- 


ligious eſtabliſhments, are incline to place an intire de- 
pendance upon the general proſperity reſulting from them, 
as a ſufficient preſervative againſt all the artifices of 


factious 


21) 
factious and deſigning agitators. We flatter ourſelves, 
that our natures could never be capable of thoſe acts of 
injuſtice, and of blood, which are at once the crime and 
the calamity of our neighbours. 
But ſurely all theſe grounds of confidence, though 
perhaps, in a ſecondary view of things, not to be 


neglected or deſpiſed, favour too much of the pride 


of human force; or, perhaps, they are even ſymp- 
toms of that fatal ſecurity, which is ever the pre- 
curſor of public calamity. They partake of that delu- 
ſion by which we arc inclined to ſuppoſe ourſelves more 
wiſe, more virtuous, more humane, and leſs ſubject to 


temptation than other men.—A moſt dangerous error! 


It is itſelf a beginning of corruption: a ſtep to our own 


downfall, and the very vice from which our Saviour 


warned us when he ſaid, Nay : but except ye repent, ye ſhall 
all likewiſe periſh. When we look to France, we muſt 
take care not to imitate the finful arrogance of the Pha- 
riſee, who thanked God that he was not life that publican. 

Vicwing the matter on mere temporal grounds, and 
conſidering the various tempers and diſpoſitions, of which 


a great nation is compoſed (to ſay nothing of the weak- 


neſſes 
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neſſes of each of us in particular), there are too many 
cauſes of alarm and principles of danger. 

It is almoſt impoſſible that in conſequence of the 
familiar intercourſe, which during ſo long a period has 
ſubſiſted between the two nations, our principles, our 
opinions, and our modes of thinking ſhould not be in 
ſome degree aſſimilated. We ſee clearly how much this 
has been the caſe in all the trivial modes and faſhions of 
common life, and with what eagerneſs we have been long 
accuſtomed to catch at and imitate each others manner. 
We know too how extenſively the literature of each. 
country has ſpread over the other. | 

That France has ſuffered conſiderably from this: com- 
munication, by imbibing ſome of thoſe noxious effluvia 
which the native ſtrength and vigour of our conſtitution 
has enabled us to throw off, cannot I think be doubted. 
But the action of poiſons is variable and uncertain; and 
the ſame peſtilential taint, which has blown over us 
without harm at one ſeaſon, may at another be attended 
with inſtant and fatal conſequences. The atheiſts of 
France derive indeed their pedigree from writers of the 
ſame ſtamp of this nation, But thoſe principles, which, 

in 
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in the dry, metaphyſical form they aſſumed in this 


country, produced no general bad effects, may become 
highly miſchievous, if returned to us dreſſed up, as they 
have been in France, in various attractive forms, and 
converted, after their example, into practical maxims, 
deſtructive of all morality and civil government. 

Beſides, in the moſt perfect governments, pretexts 


will never be wanting to intereſted and artful leaders, too 
plauſible for ordinary underſtandings to detect, and 
which are ſure of impoſing upon the leſs inſtructed 
and leſs experienced part of mankind, who are eaſily 
intoxicated by that flattery, which, vhilſt it appeals 
to, blinds their judgment, and makes them the 
eaſy prey of every kind of impoſtor. The hiſtory of 
every age will prove how ſeldom theſe arts have failed 
of, at leaſt, a temporary ſucceſs. 

Our ſecurity therefore muſt be ſought in deeper foun- 
dations than the mere perſuaſion of the excellence of our 
government, or even the experience of the benefits we 
reap from it—A foundation which can alone give ade- 
quate ſecurity to any government, and, by the neglect 
of which, the government of France fell to the ground. 
I mean 


624) 
I mean, the eternal foundations of natural and revealed: 
religion. * 

In order to make the people of France fit inſtruments: 
for the works of horror, in which they were to be en- 
gaged, the projectors and leaders of the Revolution did, 
indeed, find it neceſſary to abſolve them from all the 
obligations of civil government. This was accompliſhed 
by the promulgation. of that celebrated code, called the 
Rights of Man, and other collections of legiſlative apho- 
riſms; in which the ſacred duties of inſurrection and, 
rebellion was clearly developed and fully eſtabliſhed. 


This ſet of principles, however, nefarious as it is, muſt 


rather be conſidered as itſelf an effect, than as the pri- 


mary cauſe of the evils, under which France now labours., 


We all know to what a ſcandalous extent, with what 


pabheity, with what induſtry, and with what ſucceſs the 


general foundations, as well as the particular doctrines 


of our Belief had been attacked for many years, in that 
now afflicted country. The poiſon of infidelity had 


ſpread wide and far. That was indeed the crying fin of 
France. For though it was by no means univerſal, and 


though the late enormities (which is ſome ſort of conſo- 


lation 
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lation to our nature in the contemplation of them), have 
given occaſion to the diſplay of unequivocal Faith and 
fortitude in many acts of Chriſtian heroiſm, and parti- 
cularly in the conduc and Futforinin of almoſt the whole 
Clergy of France; Without attempting H De to 
aſcertain to what extent the evil proceeded, it cannot be 
denied, that infidelity and a contempt for religion had 
made a very conſiderable progreſs in that country, and 
was become, what is always of great ſway in that nation, 
the mode and the faſhion, and particularly amongſt all 
the pretenders to literature of every kind and in every 
degree. 

I have taken this circumſtance as the main cauſe of 
the judgment which has fallen upon our neighbours, 
although many other vicious principles operated alſo, 
becauſe it was the root of them all. Of thefe ſe- 
condary cauſes, not the leaſt powerful or prevalent, 
was a ſort of independance of mind, a diſdain of all 
ſuperiority, an intoxication of the underſtanding ; 
by which every- man (and eſpecially thoſe, whoſe 
profeſhons lead them to the cultivation of the intel- 
n faculties) thought himſelf entitled to a better 
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place, than that, in which the order of Providence had 
placed him; in ſhort, to that place, which, by his own 
ability, he might hope to obtain in the ſtruggle and 
ſcramble of an univerſal revolution. To effe& this uni- 
verſal competition, it was neceſſary to throw down 
every exiſting eſtabliſhment. In order to give full ſcope 
to that mental ability, which was to win the race in that 
competition, every reſtraint of morality, and even of 
human feeling was to be laid aſide. 


This fatal ſpirit of independance and pride of intellect, 


evidently proceeds, and is directly deducible, from the 


cauſe we mentioned above, the ſpirit of irreligion. For 


when we have accuſtomed ourſelves to preſume entirely 


upon the ſufficiency of our own underſtanding, to ſup- 


poſe ourſelves equal to the comprehenſion of univerſal 
nature, to diidain the ſubmiſſion of our mind to the myſ- 


terious inculcations of natural, much more of revealed 


religion; when we have made ourſelves independant of 
God himſelf, and ſuppoſed ourſelves aboriginal beings, 
derived from no author, and ſubject to no account, is it 
ſurpriſing, that we ſhould reject all ſubmiſſion to the 


authority of other men; and that recognizing no wiſdom 
in 


1 


in creation itſelf, we ſhould diſdain the contrivances of 
human inſtitutions, and conſider the world, in which we 
live, only as a ſtage upon which we are at liberty to act 
our fancies, and to contend with each other who ſhall 
have the moſt of its tranſitory enjoyments ? 

Indeed it is the knowledge and the conſequent love of 
God, on which not only morality is built, as a ſcience, 
but on which practically the whole order and happineſs of 
ſociety depends: and the want of which therefore ſub- 
verts the whole. It is that, which gives every thing its 
due place and relation. It is that, which even gives our 
faculties and appetites their true exerciſe and their true 
enjoyment. 

God having created Man after his own image, and 
made our nature to partake of the divine, was pleaſed, 
by a ſtupendous inſtance of goodneſs and condeſcenſion, to 
propoſe the fruition of himſelf for our ultimate ſupreme 
Good. That man ſhould not be 1gnorant of his high 
origin, and of his end, his great Creator has endowed his 
mind with faculties, which nothing but the knowledge of 
his infinite perfections can fill, and with deſires of happi- 
neſs which nothing but the enjoyment of himſelf can 


D 2 ſatisfy. 
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ſatisfy. All the higher powers of reaſon, all the generous 
affections of the ſoul, the very ſenſe and love of whatever 
1s beautiful and good, as they are derived from him, they 
powerfully draw us back again to him, who is the firſt 
and the laſt, the beginning and the end. 

The great Author of all things, whilſt he thus created 
us ultimately for himſelf, created us alſo immediately for 
each other, and has ordained that the attainment of our 
ſupreme good ſhould be the reward of our good conduct 
under this ſecond law of our nature. He has thus con- 
need and bound together our temporal and eternal, our 


ſeparate and our common intereſts, every thing human 


and divine, by a chain that cannot be broken. 

The example of France has demonſtrated, or rather 
confirmed the demonſtration, by a recent and convincing 
experiment, that religion is not only neceſſary to us indi- 
vidually, and with a view to a future life, but that it is 


neceſſary alſo, and that we are even collectively reſponſible 


for the want of it, in our preſent mode of exiſtence. We 
are, therefore, called upon, by the moſt powerful warning, 
to apply our utmoſt attention to that point, and to 
examine how we ſtand with regard to it collectively, as 

well 
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well as individually: ſince, if we fail there, it is vain to 


think we can eſcape the judgment which hangs over our 
heads, and which has fallen upon our neighbours.—A 


judgment, in that caſe, inevitable, even from the ordinary 


chain of moral and political cauſes. 

On this head (as far as we can be permitted in this 
place to value ourſelves for any thing) I truſt I can con- 
gratulate you, that the nation is not notoriouſly guilty. 
Our ears are not ſhocked (hardly even amongſt the light 
and giddy) by an open profeſſion of infidelity. The 
ſacred topics of Religion, and the Myſteries of our 
Faith, are not a ſubje& of contempt and ridicule. Our 
minds are not generally ſophiſticated with the vain 
theories of falſe philoſophy. Our genius is not exerciſed, 
even ſo much as formerly it had been, in poiſoning the 
ſources of our eternal happineſs, or in ſubverting the 
foundations of our temporal felicity. Atheiſm and im 
piety is not the road to fame and preferment, as unfor- 
tunately calamitouſly it often was in France. But yet, 
even in this circumſtance of juſt exultation, there is 


ſomething to prevent us from being elated. It is a 


bleſſing, for which we e muſt one and all be thankful to 


Providence- 
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Providence, but which alſo leſſens the merit of eacli of us 


individually in not being ſhaken from his faith. Our 


temptations are leſs, and we have therefore a more ſtrict 
account to render. It is not enough that we are not 
theoretic infidels. We muſt have a living, a practical, 
an influencing faith. We muſt keep it alive and full of 
energy by proper and rational means, 

That, which I have therefore more particularly to call to 
your attention, and with which we may reproach ourſelves 
as the peculiar vice of this age, and which at this time is 
particularly dangerous, and has but too near a connection 
with the great cauſe and mother of evils in France, 1s a 
cold, irregular, indifferent, careleſs obſervance, and fre- 
quently a total neglect, of all the rites and formal inſti- 


tutions of the religion we profeſs. We have not, I 


believe, forgot the grounds of our faith. We have not 
ceaſed entirely to apply them to our lives and actions. 
But we content ourſelves with our general good inten- 
tions; with a private, a mental, or with no devotion. 
How many are there, eſpecially in this metropolis, men 
otherwiſe no way depraved, who never go to church. 
The practice of family prayer is almoſt wholly diſuſed. 

o The 
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The Scriptures are much leſs read than formerly: and 


there are many, alas! too many, who never take the 


opportunity of that thorough reviſion of their lives, and 
that purification of their minds, which is afforded by the 
ſelf- preparation requiſite for the approach to the Holy 

Communion. 

Since I am upon this ſubject, I have alſo to add (for in 
theſe things there 1s a natural connection), that religious 
inſtruction is much neglected with regard to children, 
ſervants, and dependants. All theſe circumſtances, if 
not each of them of the greateſt magnitude, are yet 
conſiderable taken together, and form an object of juſt 
and ſerious apprehenſion. 

Me mult take care how we conſider theſe things, as by 
any means indifterent. It may be true, that religion 
has been formerly clogged with too many obſervances, 
and degenerated into a ſort of unmeaning, and me- 
chanical, as well as ſervile ritual, often detrimental to 
the ſubſtance of true piety. The purer mode of re- 
formed Faith, which we profeſs, has infinitely ſimplified 
religious rites, but it has not aboliſhed them. Becauſe 


many are taken away, we are not to argue that none are 


important, 
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important, but rather conclude in favour of the importance 


of thoſe which remain. 

All public worſhip implies, and is founded on a ſuppo- 
fition (which thoſe who have examined our faculties 
confeſs to be juſt) that religion in man cannot be wholly 
of a ſpeculative and abſtract nature. As we are compoſed 
both of body and ſoul, ſo every motion of the mind is 
manifeſted by ſome outward ſignification; and not only ſo, 
but that outward ſignification ſeems in a manner neceſſary 
to the formation of our thoughts themſelves. Until we 
have given words or acts to our thoughts, we hardly know 
what they are. Were we to ceaſe to ſpeak or to act, 
we are not ſure, that we {ſhould not alſo ceaſe to think. 
But, if to accompany the inward operations of our 
minds with outward demonſtration is neceſſary to us 
individually, much more ſo is it in our ſocial character. 
We are in all things a ſocial animal. All our affections, 
if they are not actually brought into exiſtence, are cer- 
tainly much increaſed by mutual communication. We 
laugh, we weep by ſympathy. And no one can have 


avoided obſerving, how much more eaſily and how much 


more ſtrongly men are agitated and affected, when in 


company 
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company and in numbers, eſpecially in theatres and 
public aſſemblies, than when alone. It is our nature 
alſo to be together: we aſſociate for labour; we aſſo- 
ciate for conviviality; we aſſociate for conſultation. 
We ought alſo to aſſociate for the performance of reli- 
gious duties. By ſo doing, we encreaſe each other's 
fervour; we excite each other's devotion; we learn by 
each other's example. 

IT do not mean here to anſwer the objections againſt 
ſet forms of prayer. Our church eſtabliſhment ſuppoſes 
them already anſwered. They however imply, that 
either devotion is better exerciſed, or at leaſt that an 
additional ſpecies of it can be exerciſed, in publick, and in 
common. | 

Religious rites imply, not only ſet words, but ſet 
times; which are moſt uſeful in human affairs, ſince it is 
well known, that what may be done at any time is often 
not done at all. When we conſider the deſultory and 
irregular nature of man in all his actions, what a number 
of occupations he has, not only from the multiplicity of 
his faculties, but from the neceſſities of his mortal con- 
dition; when we conſider alſo of what an oblivious nature 
E he 
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he is, how prone to all manner of evil, and how much he 


ſtands in need of all ſorts of inſtigations and remembrances 
to virtue and a godly life, we muſt own, that no man can 
anſwer to his own conſcience, or can perſuade himſelf, 


that he will not entirely forget his God, or will faithfully 


perform his duty towards man, who has the confident pre- 
ſumption to rely on the voluntary impulſes of his own 
zeal, and to neglect thoſe aids and aſſiſtances, and thoſe 
periodical calls, by which the wiſdom of our church, 
according to the inſtructions left by Chriſt himſelf, has 
provided for the practice of a genuine devotion, and the 
attainment of Chriſtian perfection. 

Wherefore, brethren, I exhort you, as many as here 
preſent, by no means to negle& theſe moſt neceſſary 


duties. Practiſe them yourſelves, and exhort others to 
practiſe; and leave no method untried, as far as in you 


lies, either by precept or example, to correct this na- 


tional vice, into which we are near falling, if we are not 
already fallen into it. 

It is indeed plain, from many circumſtances, that religion 

does not hold the ſame eſtimation and place in our minds, 


which it ought to do, and which it formerly did. The 
5 public 
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public magnificence no longer takes that direction. 
Among the monuments of arts, which have been raiſed 
in our time, the theatres, which have been built and re- 
built, the places of public amuſement, or private elegance, 
of every kind which riſe around ; what one edifice of 
more than ordinary ſtructure is to be ſeen to invite to 
prayer, and to raiſe the mind to a nobler devotion ? Rich, 
proſperous, luxurious, powerful, as the nation is, what 
church have we raiſed worthy of the Deity ? Nothing in 
materials, or in workmanſhip, nothing in elegance or in 
durability, ſuperior to a warehouſe : nothing but hovels 
of brick, built upon ſpeculation, upon trading principles, 
for the mart of religion. 

The laſt century has left us noble monuments of its 
piety. We are ſhamed by the works even of our Gothic 
anceſtors, many of which are yet preſerved, and many 
decorate the land even in their ruins. And yet, me- 
thinks, this is not an unworthy employment of the 
national wealth. By this alſo the arts would be en- 
couraged, and the mechanic employed, and the bleſſings 
of Providence diffuſed. Here would be ſeen unoſten- 
tatious ſplendour, pomp without pride, and magnificence 
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devoid of luxury. Here would expence be proportioned 
to the value of the object. The people would learn its 
true dignity in theſe publick manſions: the rich would 
tread with reverential awe, and the poor man would 
walk in the Temple of his God with erected but unaſ- 
ſuming aſpect, ſubmitting to that unequal diſtribution of 
private fortune, which gave him ſo large a ſhare in the 
publick grandeur. 

I hope you will pardon this digreſſion. It however 
appertains to our ſubject, which is an indifference to 
religion. Where our treaſure is, there will be our heart. 
We may invert the ſentiment, and with equal truth ſay, 


Where our heart is, there will be our treaſure. We 


ſhould certainly decorate the object of our affections. If 


we were as truly a religious people as we ought, and as, 


I truſt, we ſhall be, religion ſhould enter into all the 


parts of our life, and make an ingredient in our enjoy- 
ments and in our feſtivities themſelves. Let us therefore 


recolle& ourſelves in this particular. Let us keep that 
great and univerſal relation to the firſt principle of all 


things, by which alone our nature is ennobled, or can 


be prevented from degenerating into depravity,— let us 


keep 
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keep it habitually and conſtantly in our minds and in our 
actions, and before our eyes, in the manner that beiongs 
to the dignity and importance of the object. Let us turn 
ourſelves towards God in all things. Let us take care 
not to fail where France has failed. This point ſecured, 
every thing will be ſecure. When we have the here- 
ditary religion of the world, by which God laid the re- 
demption of mankind before the foundations of the 
earth, and which he has delivered down to us in a ſeries 
of types and prophecies, until the completion of all 
things in Chriſt Jeſus; when we have this conſtantly 
preſent, and deeply impreſſed on our thoughts, we {hall 
be in no danger from ſophiſms againſt thoſe civil heredi- 
tary rights, on which the whole frame of our conſtitution, 
all the branches of our government and of our libertics 
are founded. A contemplation of the works of God, 
of the myſteries of the Creation itſelf, and the dark 
obſcurities which cloud the very nature of our preſent 
exiſtence, whillt it elevates the mind, will accuſtom it to 
that ſobriety of inveſtigation, that modeſt docility, which 
characteriſe true philoſophy. Finding that the eſſence of 
things is not to be comprehended, and that there are 


innumerable 


1 
innumerable difficulties in the natural world, we ſhall not 
be ſurprized to find them in the infinitely greater compli- 
cation of the moral world; and in that complication which 
proceeds from our ſocial union. We ſhall ceaſe igno- 
rantly to preſume to ſquare political inſtitutions to one 
narrow theory, deduced from a few jejune and inprolific 
principles; and keeping before our eyes the great ends 
of God in the moral government of the world, the ſu- 
perintendence of his Providence, and laſtly, the final 
retribution of rewards and puniſhments, we ſhall have 
arguments enough for acquieſcence, and motives of con- 
ſolation, in all the diſtinctions of rank and inequalities 


of condition, which lead to uneaſy thoughts. By this 


means we {hall be inſtrumental to our own preſervation 
againſt the evils of innovating ſpeculation, and ſecond- 
ing by our actions the operation of our prayers, effect 
thrgugh the favour of the Divine Providence, that we 


alſo ſhall not periſh. 
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